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much the best. This treats of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The chapter 
on Ophir is a very full discussion and examination of the various theo- 
ries and arguments of the writers on that vexed question. The decis- 
ion of Ritter is that India is Ophir, though it is not a very positive 
decision. On the question of Sinai he is less thorough, and the argu- 
ment in favor of Serbal is imperfectly presented. The theory of Lep- 
sius is alluded to, but not fairly weighed. In the second volume we 
have an excellent sketch of Palestinian literature, with a still finer crit- 
ical summary in the Appendix, translated from the list of Titus Tobler. 
The sketch of the primitive tribes of Canaan is too slight to be of much 
value ; and the more minute description of the Jordan Valley is too dif- 
fuse and has too many digressions. The third volume is given to the 
Dead Sea, Southern Judaea, and the land of the Philistines. The fourth 
volume to Jerusalem, Sharon, Samaria, and Galilee. The text of these 
volumes adds nothing of importance to the knowledge of the land which 
the travellers of the last twenty yifears have given. And we may say as 
much of the notes of the translator. Nearly all of these might be omit- 
ted with no loss to the reader. It is of no importance to know how many 
" friends " the translator has among the eminent scholars of Germany ; 
he has made in the Preface due acknowledgments, and his tributes at 
the foot of the pages are superfluous. The discussion of the " manna" 
in the long note on page 287 of Vol. I. is an instance of the pietistic 
style of note-making. The manna was a natural production, the mira- 
cle being only in the enlargement of the supply, — a small quantity feed- 
ing a great multitude. The view that manna was a vegetable product 
does not, the translator thinks, " detract one whit from the greatness 
of God's power and mercy ; it even exalts it, by allowing us who live 
in these latter days not only to look upon the kind of food which actu- 
ally fed the people of God in their wanderings, but also to notice how 
bare and scanty was the supply out of which God created such a rich 
and lasting abundance." 



8. — A Historical Inquiry concerning Henry Hudson, his Friends, 
Relatives, and Early Life, his Connection with the Muscovy Company,, 
and Discovery of Delaware Day. By John Meredith Read, Jr. 
Albany : Joel Munsell. 1866. 

General Read has attempted in this Inquiry to penetrate the 
darkness which shrouds the early life of Henry Hudson, the great 
English navigator. Hudson is the author, as it is now proved, of the 
theory of the great open Polar Sea. He did as much for Arctic dis- 
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covery as any seaman of them all has done. He discovered the vast in- 
land sea which bears his name, and the great river of New York. Yet 
all that we really know of his life, until the publication of this curious 
monograph of General Read, was comprised between the 19th of April, 
1607, when he and his crew partook of the Lord's Supper before sail- 
ing for the Northern seas in that voyage in which he discovered Spitz- 
bergen, and the 21st of June, 1611, when a mutinous crew left him 
with eight companions in an open boat in Hudson's Bay. Such reti- 
cence of history has always seemed surprising ; for, as Dr. Sparks has 
said, when Hudson first appears to us he is already a " scientific and 
professed navigator, and ranks with the most distinguished seamen of 
his age." 

General Bead has now thrown a good deal of light on the probable 
training of Henry Hudson, and of the families to one of which he must 
have belonged. He shows conclusively that Henry Herdson, so called, 
spoken of by Hakluyt as early as 1555, is properly to be called Henry 
Hudson. This Henry Hudson is actually the person named in Queen 
Mary's charter as one of the founders and first assistants of the Mus- 
covy or Russia Company. He was an Alderman of London, a leading 
man in mercantile affairs, and died in the year the Muscovy Company 
was founded. General Read gives a very curious account of the cere- 
monies at his funeral. Attacking then, with great gallantry, the names 
of eight sons and three daughters of Henry Hudson, he tries to get a 
clew to the ancestry of Henry Hudson the discoverer. He follows 
through all the mazes of Herdson, Herdsun, Herdsone, Herdsoun, 
Heardson, Hardson, Hudson, Hodson, Hoddeson, Hodshon, Hodgson, 
Hodgeson, Hudgeson, Hogsdon, Hogeson,'Hodison, Hodesdon, Hoddes- 
don, Hoddesdonn, Hoddesden, Huddesdon. He is not even dismayed 
when an Edward turns into an Edmund, or a Henry does not appear on a 
genealogical tree, but patiently gives us the history of the great Muscovy 
Company, — then of Christopher Hudson, who was many years in its em- 
ploy, and for many more was its Governor, — finds Captain Thomas Hud- 
son of Mortlake, and Captain Thomas Hudson of Limehouse, — catches 
John Hudson in the disguise of John Hodgdon among the Virginia ad- 
venturers, and satisfies himself thus that his hero was trained in that 
admirable school of adventure which the Muscovy Company furnished 
for young men. 

The fatal link, much to be desired by a student so enthusiastic, which 
connects our Henry Hudson, one of the greatest of Vikings, with these 
old sea-dogs of English mercantile adventure, is yet to be found ; unless, 
indeed, it has been already found by General Read's unflinching assiduity 
before these words meet the reader's eye.' His admirable study of the 
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commercial history of England for the last half of the sixteenth century 
furnishes a very satisfactory picture of the circumstances of society and 
adventure in which Henry Hudson of Hudson's Bay grew up to his 
great career. In the midst of the Shakespeares and Jonsons and Sid- 
neys, scarcely separated from them by the Raleighs and Walsinghams 
and Southamptons, here were the Hudsons, Chancellors, Gilberts, and 
Frobishers, worthy companions indeed of the courtier, the philosopher, 
or the poet. From the midst of such a cluster, the very year that 
Newport and Smith sailed for James River, Henry Hudson sailed for 
Spitzbergen. In four years more he had again and again traversed the 
most northern seas. He had looked in at Newport News, had discov- 
ered Delaware Bay and Hudson's River, and that great inland sea 
which bears his name and is his monument. 

It is to be hoped that, with the new authorities which General Read 
hopes to find in England, he may work up the whole subject into a 
complete biography of the great navigator. In this discourse he passes 
over only too briefly those passages of his life which have been fully 
treated before. But Hudson's journal and the other records of his 
adventure, though brief, furnish a great deal that has curious interest to 
Americans, and, when treated by the critical care everywhere apparent 
in this discourse, will make a narrative of great interest. Since the 
publication of Mr. Cleveland's Life of Hudson in Sparks's Library of 
American Biography, which was at best but an abridgment of quite full 
material, the Dutch archives have yielded a good deal to the details of 
his career ; Dr. Asher, in his valuable monograph in the Hakluyt pub- 
lications, has cleared up some points of curious interest ; and in General 
Read's own researches in English local history we have much additional 
matter which should be wrought in, with the rest, into one full and con- 
nected narrative. 



9. — A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. With an 
Introduction giving a short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By 
Dr. Julius Fuerst. Third Edition, improved and enlarged, con- 
taining a Grammatical and Analytical Appendix. Translated from 
the German by Samuel Davidson, D. D. New York : Leypoldt 
and Holt. 1867. 8vo. pp. xxxv., loll. 

To give a critical estimate of a new Lexicon, in comparison with pre- 
vious ones, is an unwelcome task ; since, in order to be satisfactory to 
the writer, it requires an amount of labor and time which few have to 
spare. It may be as well to state in the outset, that our estimate of 
this work of Fuerst rests on an occasional use of it since the time of 



